Excerpt of “Judith Baca Interview” 


[00:00:00] Judith Baca: It seems to me to be a culmination of a long period of 
time of me thinking about how I wanted to be an artist that perhaps didn't think 
just about the application of paint to a wall or the idea of being an artist that sat 
in a studio making pieces for gallery exhibitions. 


[00:00:21] Interviewer: How many murals have you been involved with, either 
organizing or painting, or both? 


[00:00:27] Judith Baca: I've been involved with probably over 150 murals. I 
organized the city of Los Angeles Street mural program and got it funded 
through the city in 1974 and through that project, eventually, the project was 
able to accomplish 250 murals. I personally supervised over a hundred before I 
left the project in about 1977 [00:01:00] to begin, begin the Social and Public 
Art Resource Center. 


My concern was that when I began the city's mural program, that they would 
not be interested in continuing the funding if the pieces became very powerful, 
if they spoke politically, if they really addressed the issues and the needs of the 
community, that at certain point, the funding would be cut off for them. And in 
fact, that is what's happened. I started out as a painter in the street. I worked in 
East Los Angeles for almost seven years and then organized there many of the 
kids from the various gangs, painted pieces, with groups, primarily, and then 
went to the city of Los Angeles with a plan to do an east LA mural kind of 
renaissance, and came up against my first political reality which was that the 
city councilman said to me we are really not interested in funding a program for 
the east side. And I said, "Why?" He said, "Well, because we don't have gangs 
in our community." And, [00:02:00] basically you're not gonna get the help 
from the councilman from the valley and from the other areas of the city for 
East Los Angeles. 


So I went back and I rethought the whole thing. A friend of mine had said to me 
at the time, "You know, you don't really dream big enough, Judy. I mean, you 
have these ideas and they're great ideas, but you're not willing to really dream it 
all the way." So I said, oh, shoot. I sat down at the table and I redrew up the 
whole thing and I wrote a citywide mural program and I said, this is gonna be a 
way that we can organize people in every community. It's gonna be about 
Blacks in South Central Los Angeles painting. It's gonna be about Chicanos in 
East Los. It's gonna be about, Filipinos in Echo Park. It was gonna be about the 
Japanese in little Tokyo. 


And that's exactly what happened. We organized in various communities and, 
and, and what happened is that actually the mural started taking on these 
identities in various communities that again, really identified with the people. 
And when I proposed when the Great Wall opportunity came along [00:03:00] 
and the Army Corps of Engineers was developing a bike trail and a, and a park-- 


In fact the man who designed the park came by today-- 


and looked at the site and they had two dirt strips right through the middle of 
this community. In the typical Army Corps, way they built, they built a huge 
channel right through the middle of a community. And then they tried to deal 
with what it, what kind of a blight it had created in that area afterwards. 


And they said, well what would you think about developing this as a, for whole, 
this whole park and channel for recreational use? I mean, the park would look 
right down into this channel. And so I started to dream again about the idea of 
how we might be able to take all those divergent ethnic groups that we've been 
working with in the various communities and bring them to one site and and do 
a, you know, like a cooperative effort. 


Because all of the things I think that were a problem that I saw in the early 
pieces were that. You know, the Chicanos were painting a Chicano community. 
The Blacks were painting in the Black community, and if you wanted to make 
that sojourn into the [00:04:00] Black community, you could really get imagery 
that had to do with, with the black experience or the Chicano experience. 


And I thought what we really need is a huge wall that would bring us all 
together. A project that would make it possible for artists from various places to 
work on this piece together. And for it to be the story of ethnic peoples in 
California in the context of one another. Because, you know, you really get 
struck when you see individually all the parts of history in various pieces. 


But you have to take, it takes you days to get around the city to see those. What 
if they were all in one place in which you could feel the weight of the history of 
all of the, the various people who, who essentially built the state? You know, 
who and, and actually built the country. And see what kind of obstacles they 
overcame, what kind of courage was necessary for them to be who they are and 
what that would look like together. 


And essentially that's what we started to do. [00:05:00] And, it caused me to 
leave the city of Los Angeles employment, to develop a non-profit corporation 
to support that work to develop a whole, multimedia center for archiving of 


murals and, with the intention of being able to be privately funded and not to be 
at the whim of any sort of political, movement or change that would say, now 
we're not interested in work with content. 


And so that's how it all came around to be here today. 


